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Foreword 



The campaign in the summer of 1944 related in this volume included 
some of the most spectacular ground action of the U.S. Army during World 
War II. It began with the slow and costly hedgerow fighting against deter- 
mined German efforts to contain the Normandy beachhead; it entered its 
decisive stage when the breach of German defenses permitted full exploita- 
tion of the power and mobility of U.S. Army ground troops; and it reached 
the peak of brilliance with successive envelopments of principal German 
forces and the pursuit of their remnants north and east to free rnost of 
France, part of Belgium, and portions of the Netherlands. By late August 
the war in the west appeared to be almost over, but the tyranny of logistics 
gave the enemy time to rally at the fortified West Wall and delay surrender 
for another eight months. 

In the European Theater subseries the backdrop for this volume is Ci'oss- 
Ckannel Attack , which carries the story to 1 July. Breakout and Pursuit 
follows the U.S. First Army through 10 September (where The Siegfried 
Line Campaign picks up the narrative), and the U.S. Third Army through 
31 August (where The Lorraine Campaign begins). The logistical factors 
that played so large a part in governing the pace and extent of combat 
operations are described in much greater detail in Volume 1 of Logistical 
Support of the Armies . 

The tremendous scope of this campaign, and its partially improvised 
character, have left a heritage of controversies to which no final answers can 
be given. The author has had free access to the records and to many of the 
leading players in the drama, and his account should have wide appeal to 
the general reader as well as to the serious military student of grand tactics. 



Washington 25, D.C. 
15 June i960 



JAMES A. NORELL 
Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



Covering the period i July to 11 September 1944, Breakout and Pursuit 
takes up the story of the European campaign at the time when the Allies 
considered their cross-Channel beachhead well established on the Continent. 
How the Allies exploited the initial success of their landings and drove from 
the shores of Normandy to the German border is the subject of the volume. 

The events of the period comprise a rich variety of military experience. 
Virtually every sort of major operation involving co-ordinated action of the 
combined arms is found: the grueling positional warfare of the battle of 
the hedgerows, the breakthrough of the main enemy position, exploitation, 
encirclement, and pursuit, as well as a number of actions falling under the 
general heading of special operations— an assault river crossing, the siege 
of a fortress, and night combat, among others. In their variety and com- 
plexity, these operations frequently bring into sharp focus the delicate prob- 
lems of coalition warfare. 

The point of view is from the top down— how the situation appeared to 
the commanders and what decisions they made to solve their problems. 
Though the author has tried to present at some time or other the situation 
at each command echelon on the Allied side, the most consistent observa- 
tion post is at the corps level where, because of the nature of the operations, 
particular independence of judgment and great initiative in action were 
required. 

The emphasis is on the ground combat performed by U.S. Army troops. 
The activities of the other Allied forces and of the opposing Germans are 
included to the extent required to bring the American effort into proper 
perspective. Air support and logistical arrangements have been detailed 
when necessary for a better understanding of ground operations. 

The attempt has been made to fulfill two objectives, each of which has 
sometimes excluded the other. On the one hand, the author has endeavored 
to present material of interest to the career soldier, who may seek instruc- 
tion and who may perhaps be prompted to further study. On the other 
hand, the author has tried to write an account of interest to the general 
reader, who may be motivated by curiosity and the hope of learning in 
some detail about the conduct of the campaign, the expenditure of men and 
materiel, and the problems that face military leaders engaged in war. 

The dates in the volume are all in 1944 unless otherwise noted. 
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The author has had the privilege and pleasure of working with many 
who have lightened his task and to whom he is greatly indebted. Mr. 
Wsevolod Aglaimoff, Deputy Chief Historian for Cartography, gave liberally 
of his military sophistication, perspective, and wisdom; his contributions to 
the military content and language of this volume were considerable. Mr. 
James B. Hodgson did most of the research in the German records; his 
knowledge of enemy operations was always a tonic to an author struggling to 
reflect both sides of the same battle in a single mirror. Miss Mary Ann 
Bacon, the editor, saved the author embarrassment by discovering before it 
was too late many inconsistencies and contradictions in fact as well as in 
style. Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, the former Chief Historian, by his very 
presence an inspiration in the cause of scholarship, gave invaluable help in 
military as well as historical matters during the writing and revision of the 
manuscript. 

Mrs. Lois Aldridge at the Federal Records Center, Alexandria, was never 
too busy to locate and make available pertinent documents, which otherwise 
would not have come to the author’s attention. Mrs. Helen V. Whitting- 
ton, copy editor, performed a painstaking task with cheerful patience. 
Ruth Alexandra Phillips selected the photographs. Nicholas J. Anthony 
compiled the Index. 

Among those to whom the author owes a special debt of appreciation 
are the present Chief of Military History, Brig. Gen. James A. Norell, as 
well as Maj. Gens. Orlando Ward, Albert C. Smith, and John H. Stokes, for- 
mer Chiefs of Military History, and Cols. George G. O’Connor and Ridgway 
P. Smith, Jr., former Chiefs of the War Histories Division. 

The work was undertaken under the guidance of Dr. Hugh Cole and 
the supervision of Dr. Roland A. Ruppenthal, former chiefs of the European 
section. It was completed under the direction of Mr. Charles B. Mac- 
Donald, Senior Historical Adviser of the World War II Branch, whose 
understanding of military operations, felicity of phrase, and patient and un- 
sparing counsel put him without question first among those who helped to 
give the volume whatever value it may have. 

To these and many more go my sincere thanks. 

For the facts presented, the interpretations made, and the conclusions 
drawn, for inadequacies and errors, I alone am responsible. 



Washington, D.C. 
15 June i960 



MARTIN BLUMENSON 
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PART ONE 



IN THE WAKE OF THE INVASION 




CHAPTER I 



The Allies 



Mission 

The heart of Germany was still a long 
way off for the United States and British 
and Canadian troops battling the Ger- 
mans on the Channel coast of France 
on 1 July 1944. The invading armies of 
the Western Allies, with the help of 
other United Nations, had crossed the 
Channel to strike at the heart of Ger- 
many and destroy her armed forces. 
Their purpose: the liberation of western 
Europe. 1 Two months later, in Sep- 
tember, after combat in the hedgerows, 
breakout, exploitation, and pursuit, the 
Allies were much closer to their goal. 
Having carried the battle across France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands to the frontier of Germany— to 
within sight of the dragon's teeth along 
the Siegfried Line— the Allies seemed 
very close indeed. 

The cross-Channel attack, launched 
from England on 6 June 1944, had ac- 
complished the first phase of the invasion 
by 1 July. Ground troops had broken 
through the crust of the German coastal 
defenses and had also established a con- 
tinental abutment for a figurative bridge 
that was to carry men and supplies from 
the United Kingdom to France. At the 
beginning of July the Allies looked for- 

1 Dir, CCS to SCAEF, 12 Feb 44, quoted in Gordon 
A. Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack , UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II (Washing- 

ton, 1951) , App. B. 



ward to executing the second stage of the 
invasion: expanding their continental 
foothold to the size of a projected lodg- 
ment area. 

Lodgment was a preliminary require- 
ment for the offensive operations aimed 
toward the heart of Germany. Before the 
Allies could launch their definitive 
attack, they had to assemble enough men 
and material on the Continent to assure 
success. The plans that had shaped the 
invasion effort— Overlord and Nep- 
tune— defined the boundaries of the 
lodgment area selected. 2 Securing this 
region was the Allied objective at the 
beginning of July. 

The lodgment area contemplated in 
the master plan consisted of that part of 
northwest France bounded on the north 
and the east by the Seine and the Eure 
Rivers and on the south by the Loire, an 
area encompassing almost all of Nor- 
mandy, Brittany in its entirety, and parts 
of the ancient provinces of Anjou, 
Maine, and Orleans. Offering adequate 
maneuver room for ground troops and 
providing terrain suitable for airfields, 
it was within range of air and naval sup- 
port based in England. Perhaps most im- 
portant, its ocean coast line of more than 



2 COSSAC (43) 28, Opn Overlord, 15 Jul 43, 

conveniently digested in Harrison, Cross-Channel 
Attack, App. A; Neptune Initial Jt Plan by the 
ANCXF, the CinC 21 AGp, and the Air CinC 
AEAF, 1 Feb 44, NJC 1004, copy 100, SHAEF RG 
910. 




